heads and glared out of their glass eyes. Sasha gave instructions for their
luggage to be sent tip to their room*

" A drink/* he suggested, " Uncle Fedor, beer ? Tea, Auntie Sofia ?
Coffee ? An ice-cream ? "

They took the lift up to the roof-garden overlooking the city. Many
people were sitting at the little tables enjoying the fresh morning air.
Leningrad was still tn fib ; the streets were bright with fluttering flags,
banners and scarlet bunting. They could see the golden spire of St. Isaacs*
Cathedral against the green-blue northern sky and the magnificent sweep
of the stately harbour.

" Children," mused Uncle Fedor, " I remember when this hotel was

nothing but a hotbed of intrigues and scandal, crawling with spies and
caitisharpers and harpies of useless society women blazing with jewels,
" We poor Petersburg metalworkers used to be kicked out of the way
when their sleighs drove past, and while we lacked bread to fill our bellies
we had the honour of watching consignments of costly food pouring in hare
for their banquets. There are still some of the old butlers left. They could
tell you some tales. Now most of the visitors here, apart from some foreign
visitors and tourists, are delegations of workers and peasants from all over
the country. What a change, my kd, what a change !9> and Uncle Fedor
tqdk a long pull at his beer and puffed at his pipe reininiscently. " You
young people weren't born then. Sometimes I feel that the days we lived
and fought through in 1917 gave us something no one else who came after
can ever understand. Isn't it so, Sofia ? But it was for you youngstera that
une fought, so that you should live happier lives than we used to. Eh, lad ?
7*